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BASIC  EDITORIAL  POLICY... 

The  Commemorative  Trail  publishes  articles  and  features  from  a  wide  variety  of  authors  and  sources 
To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  authors  and  the  contents  of  items  submitted,  your  editor  often  leaves  most 
everything  intact.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  contents  of  the  material  and  the  opinions  stated  therein  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  positions  and  opinions  of  the  editor  or  the  society  as  a  whole. 

We  need  commemorative  material  for  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Gary  Beedon,  5USCC  Editor,  P.O.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 

E-mail:  beedon@earthlink.net 


The  President’s  Message 


B\  Anthony  Swiatek 


I  recently  was  asked  by  a  collector  the  following  question:  "Why  would  an  individual  buy  a 
MS-66  PCGS  Cleveland  commemorative  half  dollar  for  $3200  at  auction,  when  the  price  for 
such  coins  falls  in  the  $270  -  $350  range  and  census  totals  482  (NGC)  and  551  (PCGS)?" 

I  informed  him  that  I  personally  examined  this  half  dollar  in  the  Heritage  2007  ANA  auction 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  was  part  of  our  society's  founding  father's  (Frank  DuVall) 
collection.  The  coin  was  very  attractive,  flaunting  partial  obverse  and  full  reverses  colored 
toning.  Believed  the  coin  was  a  no  question  upgradable  encapsulation  and  that  I  was  part  of  the 
bidding  process  for  the  rememberance  preserver.  Needless  to  exclaim,  so  did  many  other 
dealers  and  collectors. 

Population  for  the  MS-67  category  is  46  (NGC)  and  37  (PCGS),  totaling  83  pieces.  Recent 
auction  hammer  prices  (5/07  -  9/07)  for  the  issue  were  between  $1380  and  $2530.  Not  all  MS-67 
slabs  are  equal  in  attractiveness.  This  is  due  to  the  degree  of  luster  intensity,  strike,  location  of 
surface  marks,  as  well  as  those  unattractive  black  spots,  plus  the  location  and  amount  of  surface 
color  are  responsible  for  observed  variations  in  auction  hammer  prices. 

Paying  approximately  $700  over  the  last  5/07  auction  high  for  the  issue  and  believing 
without  a  doubt  that  such  a  beautiful  coin  would  upgrade  was  one  of  tire  reasons  why  the 
$3200  was  paid.  The  possibility  also  existed  that  the  new  owner  thought  tire  coin  could  be  a 
candidate  for  the  lofty  grade  MS-68!  Census  indicates  four  pieces  total  to  date  —  three  (NGC) 
and  one  (PCGS).  Only  approximate  value  for  a  MS-68  rating  is  listed  in  the  PCGS  price  guide  at 
$20,000! 

This  being  tire  possibility,  why  wouldn't  more  people  including  the  buyer,  other  bidders  — 
including  myself-  pay  more  for  this  Cleveland?  (The  buyer  was  thrilled  the  bidding  stopped  at 
$3200,  since  he  would  have  shelled  out  more  greenbacks.)  Without  question  the  coin  would 
have  upgraded  to  a  MS-67,  due  to  its  overall  make  up.  Howbeit,  in  my  opinion  this  Cleveland 
should  not  grade  MS-68,  especially  due  to  abrasions  on  Cleveland's  upper  jacket  collar  and  a 
few  scattered  cheek  and  head  ticks.  Were  the  com  color  toned  nr  these  areas  on  the  portrait,  a 
MS-68  would  be  a  strong  possibility! 

Happv  holidays, 

flntfiony  J.  Sunatek^ 
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SUSCC  meeting:  52nd  Annual  FUN  Convention,  Orlando,  FL 
Room  N220B  from  9:00-10:00  AM  on  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  2008 


The  Vice  President’s  Message 

By  Gregory  N.  Mirsky 


Is  new  material  on  its  way? 

Like  many  of  you,  I  also  watch  the  price  of  precious  metals  relatively  closely-  I  usually  smile 
when  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  rises.  That  means  the  coins  in  my  commemorative 
collection  just  became  that  much  more  valuable. 

Many  of  you  already  know  the  price  has  been  steadily  rising  while  the  value  of  the  U.S.  Dollar 
has  eroding  at  a  steady  pace  due  to  many  factors,  political  and  economic,  which  I  will  not 
belabor  here.  As  1  write  this  column,  the  price  of  gold  has  risen  over  $100  an  ounce  from  the  last 
issue  of  this  newsletter.  Stridently,  anti-gold  Commodities  Option  Trading  banks  like  Citibank 
have  reluctantly  revised  their  gold  price  projections  to  over  $1,000  an  ounce  and  may  vet  need 
to  revise  those  numbers  upwards  again. 

So  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  commemorative  coins  you  ask?  Well,  those  of  you  that  can 
remember  back  to  when  gold  hit  its  last  market  highs  in  the  late  seventies;  one  of  the  side  effects 
of  such  a  price  surge  was  that  a  lot  of  fresh  material  hit  the  streets.  Scores  of  non-collectors  dug 
out  old  familv  heirlooms,  relics,  and  ves,  coins.  These  non-collectors  were  motivated  bv  short 
term  gains  and  did  not  appreciate  what  they  possessed.  We  do! 

Some  truly  precious  and  rare  coins  unfortunately  met  their  end  in  the  smelters  pot  when  prices 
rose  to  such  stratospheric  levels  thirty  years  ago.  Fortunately,  many  rarities  were  culled  out  the 
scrap  piles  by  the  savvy  and  rescued. 

Take  a  walk  along  the  aisles  of  any  large  coin  show  today  and  you  will  see  an  almost  endless 
supply  of  coins  and  commemoratives.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  coins  seem  to  circulate  from 
display  case  to  display  case,  from  coin  speculator  to  speculator  or  from  auction  catalog  to 
auction  catalog.  Most  of  you  will  agree  that  new  material  is  wanting  and  in  very  short  supply 
today.  I  believe  we  are  just  at  the  cusp  of  seeing  an  avalanche  of  new  material  about  to  flood  the 
market  as  the  price  of  copper,  gold,  silver  and  platinum  continues  to  climb. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  serious  numismatist  to  start  cultivating  or  at  least  renewing 
relationships  with  any  non-collector  who  you  think  might  have  or  would  come  across  any 
numismatic  material.  Your  efforts  may  just  be  grandly  rewarded  —  and  in  turn,  a  part  of  our 
hobby  will  have  been  saved  for  future  generations  to  enjoy  instead  of  meeting  an  undignified 
end  in  a  smelters  pot. 

May  your  vigilance  and  perseverance  be  greatly  rewarded! 

(jregory  N.  ‘Mirsky 


T rail  Mat 


( U/e  Ia J2vJu  {,.0  -£V£Ma  Quit 


Xh  ^Ab* 

PA/'/  stewart  isted  tUe  -Coilow^q: 


From:  Phil  Stewart,  #893 


I  am  a  fairl>  long  time  but  very  low  key  member  of  SUSCC  (#898).  Inspired  by  a  Lafayette  dollar  given 
to  me  by  a  woman  on  my  paper  route  in  the  mid  1960s  and  spurred  on  by  an  Oregon  Trail  and  Monroe 
Doctrine  commems  found  in  a  bag  of  coins  from  my  grandfather  a  few  years  later,  I  added  5-6  more 
during  that  period  and  then  stopped  collecting  for  about  20  years.  When  I  regained  my  interest,  1  decided 
to  see  if  I  could  complete  my  type  set  of  the  original  commemoratives.  I  have  purchased  1-2  a  year  since 
that  time  and  am  now  down  to  about  7  or  8  to  go  (unfortunately  including  most  of  the  keys  except  a 
Hawaiian  which  1  splurged  for).  With  my  collector  background,  I  am  not  interested  in  paying  prices  for 
slabbed  MS64  and  higher  pieces.  If  fact,  I  don’t  like  my  coins  slabbed  at  all,  because  I  like  to  be  able  to 
hold  them  in  my  hand.  So.  all  my  coins  range  in  grade  from  VF-XF  through  MS63.  Here  are  my 
questions. 

•  Am  I  throwing  away  my  money  by  collecting  commemoratives  in  those  grades?  I  am  not  in  this  for 
investment  purposes,  but  on  the  other  hand  I’d  like  not  to  have  that  sinking  feeling  that  I  am  throwing 
money  away  every  time  I  purchase  a  com. 

•  Because  of  the  grades  I  am  interested  in,  when  I  go  to  a  com  show  I  am  usually  limited  to  looking  at 
unslabbed  coins.  However,  when  I  find  one,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  the  rarer  issues,  I  am  nervous 
about  plunking  down  my  money  only  to  find  out  later  that  the  com  is  counterfeit.  I  had  one  bad 
experience  when  I  purchased  a  counterfeit  “Old  Spanish  Trail,”  piece.  (I  found  out  by  sending  it  to 
Anthony  Swiatek.)  Fortunately,  the  dealer  was  willing  to  take  it  back  (even  after  1  opened  the  holder) 
for  credit  against  another  purchase.  I  assume  the  problem  is  that  dealers  don’t  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  certify  commemoratives  in  the  MS  60-63  range  so  there  are  few  in  slabs.  (I  would  crack  out  them 
out  anyway). 

Is  it  considered  rude  to  ask  a  dealer  at  a  show  if  you  can  have  someone  else  look  at  a  coin  and  render  an 
opinion  about  its  authenticity?  Will  other  dealers  do  that  for  a  com  I  am  buying  from  someone  else?  Will 
the  grading  service  representatives  at  shows  help  out? 

If  the  only  way  for  me  to  me  to  be  certain  I  am  getting  genuine  coins  is  for  me  to  purchase  slabbed  pieces 
in  grades  higher  than  I  want  (at  prices  higher  than  I  want),  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  I  will  complete  my 
collection  and  my  enthusiasm  for  the  com  market  in  general  will  be  diminished. 

Sincerely, 

Phil  Stewart,  #898 

SUSCC  Members:  What  advice  do  you  have  for  Phil? 


Advice  for  Phi!  starts  on  the  NEXT  page. 
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[Advice  from:  Bruce  Talbott,  R-2363 


Gary, 

I  thought  I  would  provide  my  thoughts  on  Phil  Stewart’s  “Trail  Mail”  concerning  the  collecting  of 
VF-MS63  commems.  Hopefully  the  experts  in  the  club  will  also  chime  in  so  we  can  have  the 
“professional"  perspective  as  well. 


Phil, 

I  started  collecting  the  early  commemoratives  a  short  8  years  ago.  I  didn’t  even  know  about 
commems  until  I  stumbled  across  some  at  an  antique  shop.  I  had  started  the  typical  Lincoln 
cent  blue  folder  as  a  kid,  but  I  quickly  got  bored  with  the  date/mintmark  rat  race.  I  was  more 
excited  about  the  coins  my  Dad  brought  back  from  his  tour  of  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  late 
1950s.  I  loved  the  variety!  And  then  (mumble,  mumble)  years  later  I  discover  that  the  United 
States  had  produced  unique  coins  in  its  past.  Older  coin  series  that  I  did  not  know  existed,  and 
the  commemoratives.  I  became  hooked  on  coin  collecting  again! 

I  have  a  modest  collecting  budget  so  I  started  collecting  commems  in  the  AU  range,  because  I 
wanted  as  much  detail  as  I  could  get  for  my  money.  Over  time  I’ve  bumped  up  my  range  little  to 
where  I  will  at  times  get  coins  in  the  lower  MS  grades.  I  have  a  couple  in  MS65  as  my  top  grade. 
But  my  heart  starts  racing  when  I  pay  a  couple  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  coin,  and  I  ask 
myself  the  same  question  you  posed:  Am  I  throwing  my  money  away?  Will  I  be  able  to  sell 
these  coins  at  a  later  date  and  break  even  or  make  a  modest  profit? 

We  both  have  heard  from  places  like  “The  Commemorative  Trails”,  trade  publications,  and 
reference  books  such  as  that  produced  by  our  president,  Anthony  Swiatek,  that  we  should 
collect  commemorative  coins  in  the  grades  (typically)  of  MS65  and  lower  “for  the  joy  of 
collecting”.  To  me  that  means  most  coins  at  MS65  and  lower  are  not  investment  grade  and  will 
not  increase  substantially  in  value.  That  doesn’t  mean  they  won’t  go  up  in  value,  especially  after 
a  few  years.  The  coin  market  has  been  hot  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  that  is  due  to  well- 
heeled  individuals  looking  for  something  other  than  stocks  in  which  to  invest.  But  I  believe  it  is 
also  due  to  growth  of  the  ranks  of  coin  collectors.  I  believe  numerous  people  got  hooked  on  the 
state  quarters  and  new  nickel  designs  and  then  branched  out  into  other  traditional  areas  of  coin 
collecting.  So  if  the  collector  base  is  growing,  and  they  have  an  interest  in  a  coin  series  whose 
numbers  aren’t  growing  (commems),  then  values  will  rise.  And  in  the  grades  we  collect  the 
values  have  risen  over  the  last  several  years,  maybe  not  as  fast  as  the  high  grade  coins  but  at  a 
nice,  steady  pace.  We  do  seem  to  be  reaching  a  plateau  recently  on  pricing  in  the  commems  so 
it  is  time  to  start  being  concerned  about  paying  too  much.  But  the  prices  are  supported  by 
collectors  not  investors,  so  I  do  not  think  they  will  drop  back  much,  if  any.  I’m  no  expert  and 
haven’t  been  in  the  game  that  long,  so  this  is  my  humble  opinion. 

So  our  biggest  concern  is  buying  coins  in  grades  that  other  collectors  like  ourselves  will  be 
pursuing  in  the  years  to  come.  I  personally  only  have  a  couple  “net”  XF  coins  as  my  lowest 
grade  coins,  mainly  for  educational  purposes  to  show  what  dipping  and  whizzing  look  like.  I  find 
that  most  coins  in  VF/XF  grade  are  in  dealer  inventory  and  may  have  been  there  awhile  and 
probably  do  not  move  much,  unless  they  are  one  of  the  keys.  So  those  grades  might  not  bring 
much  at  resell  time.  I  try  to  at  least  go  for  nice  looking  AU  coins.  “Buy  the  best  you  can  afford" 


works  for  whatever  collecting  budget  you  have.  I  also  think  AU  and  low  MS  grades  are  the 
grades  that  move  reasonably  well. 

As  far  as  raw  versus  slabbed,  I  have  an  equal  amount  of  both.  I’ve  made  good  and  bad  buys  in 
raw  coins  I  will  confess  to  buying  a  few  coins  in  slabs  to  be  assured  that  they  were  original  and 
problem-free.  I  think  I  do  ok  detecting  cleaned  or  doctored  coins,  but  every  once  in  awhile  I  get 
a  new  "lesson'’  If  you  aren’t  sure  about  something  then  passing  on  the  opportunity  is  a  good 
way  to  go.  If  you  are  concerned  there  is  a  problem  and  you  can  get  the  coin  for  a  price  that 
accounts  for  the  problem  then  you  might  just  go  ahead.  For  example,  a  couple  years  ago  I  bid 
on  a  Pan  Pac  half  on  eBay.  I  thought  it  might  be  cleaned  because  a  lot  of  Pan  Pacs  are.  But  it 
appeared  to  have  nice  eye  appeal  and  I  probably  couldn't  afford  a  problem-free  version.  So  I 
placed  a  bid  that  accounted  for  the  “net  grade"  the  coin  might  have  if  it  were  cleaned.  I  won  the 
auction,  got  the  coin,  and  yep  it  had  been  lightly  cleaned.  So  in  the  long  run  I  believe  I  will  make 
a  profit  off  a  nice  looking  coin  when  I  am  ready  to  sell. 

I  think  asking  another  dealer  for  an  opinion  is  an  acceptable  request.  Just  be  open  about  what 
concern,  if  any,  you  are  trying  to  clear  up.  If  the  dealer  takes  issue  with  your  request  then 
maybe  that  dealer  shouldn’t  have  your  business.  If  you  are  at  a  large  coin  show  that  is  attended 
by  the  grading  companies,  then  by  all  means  see  if  you  can  take  the  coin  to  them  for  a  free 
opinion!  I  just  recently  used  the  ANACS  rep  at  the  ANA  show  in  Milwaukee  to  review  a  number 
of  my  coins  (including  that  Pan  Pac!).  It  was  Saturday  morning  around  10:30  and  the  bourse 
was  lightly  attended.  No  one  was  at  the  ANACS  table  so  I  came  up  and  asked  if  they  could  look 
over  some  coins.  Nobody  showed  up  so  I  kept  pulling  out  coins  to  discuss.  I  believe  we  looked 
at  6  coins  before  someone  else  stopped  by!  What  a  great  way  to  pick  the  brains  of  experts  in 
the  field!  I  highly  recommend  tapping  into  the  grading  company  resources.  Just  be  prepared  to 
wait  in  line  for  awhile  if  the  bourse  is  full. 

Ok,  so  that  is  my  two  cent  piece  worth.  I  hope  hearing  another  fellow  collector’s  opinion  helps. 
Just  remember,  you  are  a  numismatist  for  the  education  and  fun. 

Bruce  Talbott 


[Advice  from:  W.  J.  Kester,  R-3041 

If  Phil  Stewart  enjoys  collecting  these  coins  in  the  grade  that  he’s  collecting,  then  he  isn’t 
throwing  money  away. 

If  Mr.  Stewart  is  worried  about  counterfeits,  Mr.  Stewart  should  purchase  and  read  the  book  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Swiatek;  this  book  explains  about  what  to  look  for  in  counterfeits. 

W.J.  Kester 


Please  send  your  2008  $20  dues  (more  if  you  like)  to: 


SUSCC 
P.  O.  Box  2335 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 
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The  Early  Days... 

Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 

1st  meeting:  August  20,  1983  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  San  Diego,  CA.  A  1  1/2  page  newsletter  was 
sent  out  after  the  meeting  (in  September,  maybe). 

2nd  meeting:  January  6,  1984  at  FUN. 

Craig  Watanabe  had  a  2-page  letter/article  titled,  "A  Significant  Find"  dated  October  27,  1983,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  1/2  page  letter  by  Frank  Duval.  The  August  1984  the  newsletter  grew  to  9  pages  The 
December  1984  the  newsletter  grew  to  20  pages  and  became  The  Commemorative  Trail 

Q:  Do  you  know  what  happened  after  1984? 


Editor’s  Note:  The  above  question  is  from  the  last  issue.  Below  is  a  great 
reply  from  Ray  Mercer. 

Yeah,  I  know  what  happened  after 

1984  and  before,  too! 


By  Ray  Mercer,  R-20 


Greetings,  Gary! 

First,  I  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  turning  out  a  cool  newsletter!  The  Commemorative  Trail  is 
as  fun  and  informative  as  ever! 

Next,  In  regard  to  the  newsletter,  I  have  an  answer  to  your  question,  "Do  you  know  what 
happened  after  1984?" 

Assuming  it  isn't  a  rhetorical  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  know  what  happened  as  my  wife, 
Jan  and  I  were  producing  it  around  our  kitchen  table!  Frank  put  out  the  newsletter  until  the 
December,  1984  issue.  I  came  up  with  the  name,  "The  Commemorative  Trail,"  as  a  take  off  on 
the  Oregon  Trail  which  was  an  extremely  popular  design  with  the  membership  in  those  days.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  well,  I  believe  we  even  took  an  informal  poll  either  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  major  shows  and/or  through  the  newsletter.  The  Oregon  Trail  won  hands  down  as 
"best"  design  so  Jan  decided  to  incorporate  it  into  the  logo/banner  she  created  for  our 

newsletter. 

As  an  added  side  note,  our  first  issues  were  definitely  pre-high  tech  and  computer  graphics 
rather  limited.  In  fact,  we  didn't  use  a  computer  to  actually  layout  the  newsletter  -  only  as  a  word 
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processor  for  the  text1  Jan,  the  newsletter’s  graphics  designer,  used  to  cut  &  paste  the  entire 
issue  on  our  kitchen  table.  Very  primitive;  I'm  surprised  we  didn't  file  our  teeth  in  those  pre-cell 

phone  days! 

After  shouting  at  each  other  over  what  looked  good  and  didn't,  we  would  then  take  a  hard  copy 
of  The  Commemorative  Trail  to  the  printer.  Much  of  the  process  was  an  extreme  pain-in-the- 
butt,  especially  for  Jan,  but  it  was  a  labor  of  love  and  loads  of  fun.  Yes,  those  first  issues  were 
truly  a  work  of  art.  Pop-art  perhaps,  maybe  even  outsider  art,  but  still  art.  It  proves  what  people 
can  do  when  they  are  both  psyched  and  crazed  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  still  remember  going  to  my  P.O.  Box  to  find  a  variety  of  old  news  clippings, 
advertisements,  original  holders  and  other  memorabilia  posted  to  us  from  various  members 
around  the  country.  I  would  research  the  memorabilia  mailed  to  us,  have  a  photo  done  of  it  for 
the  newsletter  and  write  an  accompanying  blurb  in  order  to  be  informative  before  mailing  it  back 
to  owner.  We  also  used  to  receive  donations  in  the  form  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  for 
the  Society  library. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  difficult  obtaining  full  articles  from  the  membership  so  Helen,  Don  and  I 
tried  our  best  to  write  articles  and  letters  to  fill  in  when  needed.  I  have  no  idea  where  I  filed 
my  own  personal  issues  of  The  Commemorative  Trail,  but  I  imagine  the  early  years  are 
gathering  dust  somewhere  in  my  house  or  office. 

Well,  enough  for  the  reminiscing!  Keep  up  the  good  work.  You  are  appreciated. 

Best  wishes  to  all, 

Ray  Mercer,  R-20 


A  Big  Welcome  to  the  Following  New  SUSCC  Members  © 


R-4001 

R-4002 

R-4003 

R-4004 

R-4005 

R-4006 


Ronald  Leonard 
Walter  F.  Foley 


Thomas  P.  Dvorak 


Robert  C.  Jane 
Bruce  Breedlove 


Stephen  M.  Goodman 


SUSCC  Members  Added  Back  © 


Lee  Blatt 


Leo  Nagrodsky 


SUSCC  Members  Dropped  for  Nonpayment  of  2007  Dues 


Donald  Curtis 
Frank  Kahn 


Donald  Kay 
Clayton  Grant 
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ANA  2007  in  Milwaukee,  WI 

By  Gary  Beedon 

Getting  there  was  small  stuff 


My  wife,  Mary,  and  I  flew  to  Milwaukee  in  August  2007  to  attend  the  ANA  convention  and 
to  enjoy  the  sights  Wisconsin  has  to  offer.  The  trip  didn't  start  out  very  well.  Due  to  weather 
problems  in  the  Chicago  area  our  American  flight  was  delayed  out  of  Orange  Countv  resulting 
in  a  missed  connection  at  O' Hare.  Since  there  were  no  more  flights  that  day,  we  were  bussed  to 
the  Milwaukee  airport,  sans  luggage  of  course. 

Upon  arrival  we  rushed  to  the  Enterprise  car  rental  counter,  15  minutes  before  they  closed  at 
midnight,  to  find  that  the  car  had  been  given  to  someone  else  and  there  were  no  more  cars  to  be 
had!  I  declined  their  suggestion  that  we  go  running  around  to  other  agencies  to  try  to  find  a  car. 
I  told  them  they  should  provide  us  with  a  car  the  next  evening  at  the  same  rate  minus  one  dav 
and  they  should  pay  for  the  shuttle  we  would  have  to  take  to  the  airport  to  pick  it  up.  They 
finally  agreed  and  put  it  in  writing. 

We  then  went  into  the  baggage  area  to  see  the  American  Airlines  representative  and  arrange 
for  our  luggage  to  be  delivered  to  our  hotel.  The  airport  shuttle  dropped  us  off  at  our  hotel  in 
the  wee  hours  and  we  managed  a  few  hours  sleep.  Luckily,  our  hotel  had  a  shuttle  which  took 
us  to  the  convention  and  back,  so  we  managed  without  the  car  that  day.  When  we  went  to  get 
the  car  and  the  rental  agent  heard  of  our  woes  he  upgraded  us  to  a  Hyundai  Sonata.  It  was  a 
great  car  with  only  395  miles  on  it.  We  returned  to  our  hotel  to  find  the  luggage  had  been 
delivered,  so  we  had  a  relaxed  dinner  and,  finally,  a  good  night's  sleep. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  enjoyable.  The  weather  was  hot  and  muggy,  but  Wisconsin  was 
beautiful.  Do  not  sweat  the  small  stuff  some  say.  Well,  this  has  to  be  small  stuff,  right? 


Gary  Beedon 

SUSCC  Editor  &  Secretary 
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Obvn  si 


Rt'Vtrse 


Bridgeport 


(mintage  -  25,015) 


By  Ray  Mercer 


Luster 


The  three  most  frequently  encountered  "types"  of  luster  indigenous  to  the  Bridgeport  are  (1.) 
Satin,  (2.)  Granular-Frost,  and  (3.)  Semi-PL.  Of  these  three  basic  types,  the  "Granular-Frost"  is 
the  most  predominant.  Usually  with  a  somewhat  dull  finish,  these  "powdery"  coins  seldom 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  flamboyant  highlights  and  contrast.  The  Satin  finish  examples  exhibit 
subdued  delicate  highlights  and  little  contrast  between  their  devices  and  fields.  Often  times, 
they  are  of  a  very  deep  satin  nature  and  when  heavily  toned  —  offer  an  almost  "matte-proof" 
type  of  effect. 

The  "Semi-PL"  or  "chrome-like"  specimens  offer  smooth,  brilliant,  fields,  but  customarily  lack 
any  noticeable  contrast  (i.e.  frost)  between  their  devices  and  fields  —  especially  on  the  obverse 
where  the  luster  is  its  most  intense. 

Living  not  far  from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  (approximately  a  half  an  hour's  drive),  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  over  the  years  to  purchase  an  occasional  "hoard"  of  these  coins  —  one  which 
contained  slightly  over  three  hundred  pieces.  With  the  exception  of  the  Semi-PL  examples,  in 
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the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  highlights  on  these  coins  have  been  quite  subdued  when 
compared  to  a  brilliant/ frosty  issue  like  your  typical  Albany.  This  may  be  traced  to  the 
granulation  of  their  surfaces  and  it  is  wise  for  any  potential  buyer  to  take  the  time  to  compare  a 
good  number  of  specimens  BEFORE  making  a  financial  decision. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  percentage  of  this  mintage  has  been  abused  by  dipping,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  cleaning.  Because  of  their  granular  surfaces,  Bridgeport  halves  do  not  take  well  to 
dipping  and  the  end  result  is  typically  a  "white"  coin  offering  a  "washed-out"  appearance.  The' 
only  thing  these  specimens  have  going  for  them  is  that  they  serve  as  a  good  reminder  on  why 
you  shouldn't  dip  your  coins! 


Strike 


The  Bridgeport's  smooth,  rounded,  design  doesn't  offer  us  much  in  the  way  of  pinpoint  detail.  It 
is  an  interesting  cross  between  Art  Deco  and  American  Realism  and  possesses  a  rather 
charming  simplicity  all  of  its  own.  Weakness  of  strike  is  not  a  common  problem  and,  over  the 
last  sixteen  years,  I  have  only  encountered  a  handful  of  specimens  that  had  to  be  down  graded 
because  of  an  excessive  lack  of  detail. 


Marks 


Once  you  gam  a  good  understanding  of  what  the  Bridgeport's  natural  luster  should  really  look 
like,  vou  will  quickly  discover  that  DETRACTING  marks  are  the  major  obstacle  confronting  the 
potential  buyer.  This  issue  possesses  two  important  focal  points  and  you  will  too  often  find 
them  inhabited  by  nasty  bag/  track  marks.  On  the  obverse  —  Barnum's  bust,  especially  his 
exposed  forehead,  cheek,  and  "liberal"  jowl  area.  On  the  reverse  —  due  to  the  "smooth",  flowing, 
nature  of  its  design  —  the  entire  length  of  the  eagle's  exposed  wing.  One  should  also  take  great 
care  to  check  for  slide  marks  on  these  key  areas. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  logically  expect  a  specimen  not  to  display  a  tiny  nick  or  two  upon  these 
key  areas,  but  a  major  whack  or  track  mark  has  an  annoying  habit  of  disrupting  the  flow  of  this 
coin's  design.  As  with  ,all  marks,  their  size,  number,  location,  and  origin  are  the  important 
factors  to  consider,  so  a  series  of  meaningful  comparisons  and  the  added  help  of  educated 
advice  are  strongly  suggested. 

However,  there  is  one  major  problem  that  the  buyer  must  overcome  and  that  is  the  limited 
information  being  offered  by  some  of  today's  well-meaning  dealers!  At  more  than  a  few 
"commemorative  talks"  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend,  I  have  noticed  more  than  one 
speaker's  habit  of  saying,  "Watch  out  for  RUB  on  Barnum's  cheekbone"  and  simply  leaving  it  at 
that!  Although  their  timely  advice  is  certainly  true  (one  should  also  remember  to  check  both 
sides  of  a  street  before  crossing),  this  limited  information  does  little  to  properly  prepare  the 
consumer  for  one  of  the  more  sophisticated  numismatic  facts  of  life  —  planchet  abrasion! 


The  photo  shows  both  die  polishing  marks  and 
Planchet  abrasion  on  a  Semi-PL  Bridgeport. 


Personally,  I  have  never  seen  a  Bridgeport  which  did  not  exhibit  planchet  abrasion  on  Barnum's 
cheekbone  —  from  light  to  heavy!  Hence,  when  a  novice  is  singularly  informed  to  "watch  out 
for  RUB  on  the  cheekbone",  the  odds  are  great  that  he/she  will  systematically  reject  every 
ORIGINAL  specimen  encountered!  Unfortunatelv,  this  lack  of  information  (which  eventuallv 
becomes  misinformation)  is  not  limited  to  the  Bridgeport!  As  we  have  already  discussed,  there 
are  MANY  commemorative  issues  where  planchet  abrasion  is  one  of  the  KEY  minting 
characteristics  and  to  ignore  its  existence  is  simply  looking  for  trouble.  Next  time  you  are  at  a 
commemorative  "talk"  and  a  speaker  ignores  planchet  abrasion  where  it  is  a  key  grading  factor, 
please  do  vour  fellow  numismatists  a  favor  and  bring  it  to  everyone's  attention. 

Of  course,  the  Bridgeport's  planchet  abrasion  is  not  solely  limited  to  Barnum's  cheekbone  as  it 
may  also  appear  in  varying  degrees  on  the  high  points  of  his  jowl  and  the  eagle's  wing. 
However,  the  cheekbone  is  Barnum's  "main  attraction"  and  experience  has  taught  me  that  this 
area  is  usually  the  major  stumbling  block  the  novice  encounters.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  semi-PL  specimens  exhibit  the  heaviest  amount  of  planchet  abrasion  of  all  the  Bridgeports. 
The  lack  of  contrast  between  their  devices  and  fields  has  an  overwhelming  habit  of  drawing 
visual  attention  to  the  planchet  abrasion  and  often  times.  I  have  seen  pieces  rejected  out  of 
simple  misunderstanding!  It  is  also  wise  to  remember  that  the  Bridgeport  will  display  varying 
degrees  of  die  polishing  marks,  with  the  semi-PL  exhibiting  the  heaviest. 


Toning 

Due  to  the  granular  nature  of  this  coin,  it  is  unusual  to  encounter  specimens  with  a  smooth, 
flowing,  progression  of  toning.  Examples  housed  in  the  old,  "National"  type  of  albums 
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(cardboard  with  plastic  slides)  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  a  thin  band  of  iridescent  peripheral 
toning  with  very  light  beige  centers,  but  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

However,  specimens  housed  in  their  original,  heavy  cardboard,  issue  box  possess  a  very 
consistent  and  interesting  trait.  In  this  case,  the  side  placed  face  down,  usually  the  reverse,  will 
exhibit  dark-grey  toning  which  invariably  forms  a  mottled  "patch-work"  of  streaks  across  the 
surface  of  the  coin.  To  the  uneducated  eye,  this  toning  usually  appears  rather  bland  and  not 
particularly  attractive,  but  it  is  a  NECESSARY  trait  if  you  desire  a  specimen  that  has  been 
housed  in  its  original  box.  I  have  provided  a  photograph  of  an  example,  but  camera  lighting  the 
way  it  is  prevents  the  picture  from  revealing  the  true  depth  of  the  toning's  natural  shading.  In 
real  life,  the  toning  is  darker  and  its  mottled  progression  more  pronounced. 


SUMMARY 


Seek  examples  that  possess  good  luster  (for  the  issue)  and  are  well  struck  (remember  the 
smooth,  rounded,  nature  of  its  design).  Inspect  each  specimen  in  question  for  detracting  and 
slide  marks,  but  understand  the  nature  of  its  planchet  abrasion.  The  Bridgeport  is  quite  difficult 
to  fmd  in  the  lower  mint  state  levels  because  of  dipping  and  cleaning,  but  the  problem  becomes 
one  more  of  detracting  marks  in  grades  of  MS-63+  and  beyond.  In  MS-64  and  better,  it  is  a  very 
elusive  issue. 


Presidents  of  SUSCC 


Aug  1983  to  Aug  1984 
Anthony  Swiatek 

Aug  1985  to  Aug  1986 
Frank  DuVall 

Aug  1986  to  Aug  1987 
Helen  Carmody 

Aug  1987  to  Aug  1988 
Robert  Colby 

Aug  1988  to  Aug  1989 
Don  Carmody 

Aug  1989  to  Aug  1991 
Ray  Mercer 

Aug  1991  to  Aug  1992 
Helen  Carmody 


Aug  1992  to  Aug  1994 
Michael  Garafalo 

Aug  1994  to  Aug  1996 
Charles  Homing 

Aug  1996  to  Aug  2000 
Jerry  Yah  a  lorn 

Aug  2000  to  Jan  2005 
Anthony  Swiatek 

Jan  2006  to  Jan  2007 
David  Provost 

Jan  2007  to  Present 
Anthony  Swiatek 
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1920-1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 

By  ANTHONY  J.  SWIATEK 


Reason  For  Issue:  To  commemorate  the  300Ul  anniversary'  of  the 

landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
Authorization:  Authorized  per  Act  of  May  12,  1920  with  a 
maximum  of  300,000  pieces. 

Official  Sale  Price:  $1 


Production  figures 


Date 

Business 

Strikes 

Assay 

Coins 

Proofs 

Melted 

Net 

Mintage 

1920 

200,000 

112 

48,000 

152,000 

1921 

100,053 

53 

49 

80,000 

20,000 

Current  market  values 


Date 

AU 

50 

MS 

60 

MS 

63 

MS 

64 

MS 

65 

MS 

66 

MS 

67 

1920 

$65 

$75 

$100 

$120 

$300 

$975+ 

S2500+ 

1921 

$175 

$200 

$220 

$265 

$470 

$975+ 

$3000+ 

Designs  by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin 

Obverse 

Half-length  portrait  of  Governor  William  Bradford  (indicative  of  the  Pilgrim  of  his  time)  who  is  wearing  a 
conical  hat  and  carrying  a  Bible  under  his  left  arm.  Below  his  elbow  appears  the  incused  initial  “D”  for 
Dallin  and  not  for  the  Denver  Mint!  Separated  by  two  decorative  stars  are  the  words  “UNITED  STATES  OE 
AMERICA”  and  “PILGRIM  HALF  DOLLAR”.  The  words  are  separated  by  dots.  Behind  the  Governor's  head  is 
the  motto,  “IN  GOD  WE  TRUST”.  On  the  1921  issue,  the  date  will  be  observed  in  the  left  field  opposite  his 
upper  chest.  Removed  from  this  popular  Boston  sculptor’s  initial  design  were  the  words  “HOLY  BIBLE” 
which  appeared  on  the  depicted  book’s  front  cover.  His  initials  “CED”  met  the  same  fate. 
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Reverse 

Side  view  ot  the  Mayflower  sailing  to  the  left,  as  well  as  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  dates  1620-1920.  This 
reverse  met  with  some  technical,  historical  criticism.  Why?  Ships  of  the  day  were  equipped  with  a  square 
water  sail  which  hung  under  the  bowsprit1,  or  the  large  spar  (support  rigging)  which  projected  forward  from 
the  bow  or  ship  s  nose.  The  Mayflower  on  the  half  dollar  is  depicted  with  a  Hying  ;ib,  a  trianuular  sail  set 
on  a  stay  extending  from  the  head  ot  the  foremast  to  the  bowsprit,  or  the  jibboom2.  This  type  of  sail  had  not 
actually  been  put  to  use  during  the  time  of  the  Mayflower  landing!  “PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRA I  ION  and  anniversary  dates  1620-1920  grace  the  coin's  outer  border. 

Origins  of  the  Pilgrim 

1  Ins  issue  was  produced  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  October  1920.  Its  original  mintage  of  200.000  pieces 
was  placed  in  the  hands  ot  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission  for  distribution  in  November  through  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  or  procured  at  any  Boston  or  Plymouth  Bank.  They  were  offered  at 
$1.00  each. 

I  he  sale  of  the  1920  souvenirs  must  have  been  very  successful  since  no  one  at  that  time  thought  of 
returning  any  coins  to  the  Mint.  However,  when  sales  slackened,  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission 
believed  they  could  do  just  as  well  with  another  issue.  During  the  following  July,  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
stnack  an  additional  100,053  half  dollars  (plus  53  pieces  for  assay  purposes),  of  the  exact  design  as  the 
1920  issue,  but  added  the  date  of  1921  in  relief  in  the  left  field  on  the  obverse.  This  totals  to  three  dates  on 
the  com.  We  can  note  the  anniversary  dates  (1620-1920)  and  the  year  of  striking. 

However,  sales  fumed  out  to  be  poor.  The  Commission  returned  48,000  pieces  dated  1920  and  80.000  of 
the  1921  issue  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  This  leaves  us  with  a  low  mintage  figure  of  20.000  half  dollars, 
dated  1921  and  152,000  dated  1920,  today’s  commoner  coin. 

The  Pilgrims  Today 

The  1920  Pilgrim  is  abundant  in  circulated  EF-AU  condition.  It’s  usually  encountered  naturally  worn  to 
unnaturally  abused.  The  rarer  1921  striking  is  not  as  abundant.  It  usually  possesses  some  form  of  cleaning 
or  doctoring  It  is  certainly  the  better  buy  of  the  dates,  since  value  spread  is  little. 

In  grades  MS-60  through  MS-64,  little  value  spread  currently  exists  for  this  1920  issue  that  is  easily 

obtainable.  Thus,  think  the  somewhat  undervalued  eye  appealing  MS-64  plus,  unless  procuring  simply  for 
the  pure  joy  of  collecting  and  grade  is  of  no  concern.  Potential  resides  here  and  in  the  loftier  levels.  Real 
value  for  this  issue  lies  in  the  1921  striking  — -  the  com  which  introduced  me  to  the  world  of  U.S. 
commemorative  coinage!  It  is  underrated  in  all  grades,  up  to  MS-64  and  especially  in  MS-65  and  higher 
categories.  Tuster  will  range  from  proof  like,  to  semi-proof  like,  to  blazing  satiny,  to  dull  satiny.  I  hav  e 
seen  a  few  first  strike  examples  only  of  the  1921  production  which  Haunted  those  proof-like  obverses  and 
blazing  satiny  reverses.  Otherwise,  both  dates  will  display  the  latter  satiny  range.  However,  the  lower 
mintage  1921  Pilgrim  will  exhibit  a  more  impressive  “luster  look"  more  often  than  the  1920  issue. 

Strike  can  be  responsible  for  a  grade-value  lowering  of  this  issue,  especially  true  if  the  border  inscription 
lettering  be  it  obverse  word  “STATES”,  or  “HALF”,  or  parts  of  the  reverse  word  “TERCENTENARY”,  or 
anniversary  dates,  1621-1921  or  ship's  mast  —  appear  too  Hat  or  weak.  One  authentication  bureau 
believes  Type  One  (non-upset)  coin  blanks  were  fed  directly  into  the  com  press  to  help  prevent  weakness  of 
strike  inscriptions.  Were  this  to  be  the  case  -the  blanks  or  planchets  could  not  fit  into  the  press! 

Numismatic  abuse,  in  the  form  of  bag  marks,  slide  marks,  reed  marks,  etc.,  usually  are  attracted  to  the 

primary  focal  locations,  such  as  Bradford's  portrait  (then  surrounding  fields)  and  reverse  Mayflower  One 
ugly,  large  bag  mark  observed  in  the  obverse  field  or  slide  mark  across  the  Governor's  likeness  on  a 
blazing,  eye  appealing  specimen  can  drop  a  com  value  dramatically.  These  locations  are  often  whizzed 
(wire  brushed),  polished  or  doctored  in  some  fashion. 


1  A  spar,  extending  forward  from  the  stem  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  stays  of  the  foremast  are  fastened 

2  a  spar  that  extends  the  bowsprit 
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While  studying  this  issue,  1  discovered  several  1921  half  dollars  which  showed  evidence  of  die-clashing, 
and  called  it  the  Pilgrim  1921  Type  11  My  discovery  concerns  a  lump  in  front  of  Bradford’s  nose,  several 
tiny  bumps  behind  his  head  above  the  hat  brim,  a  raised  area  below  the  “RAJ”  in  “TRUST”  and  the  conical 
hat  that  doesn’t  quite  fit  Bradford’s  head. 

fhrough  the  use  of  film  positives  we  can  prove  that  the  lumps  were  the  result  of  clashed  dies  and  the  ill 
fitting  hat  the  result  of  die  polishing,  probably  an  attempt  at  eliminating  the  clash  marks.  Clash  marks  occur 
when  a  blank  fails  to  feed  into  the  press.  The  dies  hit  each  other  without  the  blank  between  to  absorb  the 
blow  As  a  result,  the  outline  of  the  design  details  from  each  die  is  transferred  to  the  other  die. 

The  faces  of  dies  are  normally  slightly  convex  so  that  they  impart  a  slight  concavity  to  the  field  of  the  coins 
they  strike.  And  because  the  dies  are  convex  the  centers  of  the  dies  hit  first  and  hit  hardest,  with  the  result 
that  the  design  nearest  the  center  is  more  subject  to  the  die  clash  transfer. 

l'he  film  positives  were  used  as  overlays  to  show  the  lump  in  front  of  Bradford's  nose  corresponds  to  the 
area  below  the  sail  of  the  foremast,  the  tiny  bumps  behind  the  head  match  spaces  between  the  waves  below 
the  center  of  the  ship,  and  the  raised  area  below  “RU”  corresponds  to  the  curved  lower  edge  of  the  sail  at 
the  Mayflower's  stem.  The  reverse  has  no  clash  marks,  indicating  that  possibly  the  reverse  die  had  been 
changed  after  the  clash  and  probably  because  of  it. 

There  exist  1920  Pilgrims  which  exhibit  obverse  die  clash  marks  and/or  display  the  clash  marked  letters 
“US”  (inverted)  from  the  word  “TRUST”.  This  too  can  be  seen  on  many  of  the  1921  specimens,  indicating 
this  reverse  die  used  to  make  the  1920  coinage  was  used  for  the  1921  creation.  Using  ten  power 
magnification,  the  Governor’s  index  finger  and  collar  can  also  be  observed  beneath  the  letters  “ER”  of 
“TERCENTENARY”  and  under  the  sail  design,  to  the  left  of  the  rear  mast,  respectively. 


Die  Clash  Mark  Diagnostics 


Possibly  100  such  1921  pieces  exist,  but  premiums  asked  for  the  offered  grade  have  been  negligible,  to 
date  Fascination  with  the  variety  has  not  been  overwhelming,  possibly  because  of  its  infrequent 
appearances  and  lack  of  serious  promotion.  That  could  soon  change!  Die  Doubling  on  the  reverse  word 
Pilgrim,  1620  and  the  letters  “NARY”  of  “TERCENTENARY”  exist  on  the  1920  creation 
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Detecting  counterfeits 

1^20  die  trials  struck  in  different  metals  were  sold  via  a  prestigious  British  auction  house  for  $50,000.  Ditto 
pawn  shop  during  the  exact  time  period.  How  ironic!  I  informed  the  new  owners  (who  had  forwarded  some 
pieces)  that  their  coins  were  fakes!  The  dies  were  created  by  a  non-professional!  Ditto  recent  die  trials. 
W  ere  they  the  real  thing,  these  items  would  have  been  purchased  way  over  their  $2,500-$3,500  asking  price 
by  several  dealers  including  myself  Personally  would  not  procure  any  Pilgrim  half  dollar  trial  striking  -- 
unless  such  would  be  encapsulated  by  a  major  grading  service.  Make  the  seller  do  this  before  the  sale  is 
consummated.  Otherwise — pass. 


Counterfeit  Coins  Obverse 

Note  that  Governor  Bradford  eyes  are  depicted  closed  as  if  he  were  asleep! 

Compare  with  the  genuine  issue. 


Counterfeit  Reverse  on  right.  Compare  with  the  genuine  reverse  on  the  left. 


Is  your  Pilgrim  circulated  or  Mint  state? 

Obverse 

A  metal  loss  will  first  occur  on  the  cheekbone,  then  in  the  hair  area  covering  the  Governor's  ear.  Prime 
target  for  the  com  doctors.  Examine  that  portrait. 
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Reverse 

Fxanune  the  crow’s  nest,  center  mast  and  stern  of  the  Mayflower  for  a  metal  loss  or  difference  in  metal 
texture 


Related  material 

l  he  1920  com  was  sold  by  the  banks  in  a  plain  com  envelope  or  just  “over  the  counter.”  The  issue  was  also 
distributed  in  a  gold  colored  coin  box  with  an  emerald  green  slit-pouch.  The  top  cover  is  imprinted  in 
black  PEOPLE  SAVINGS  BANK,  WORCHESTER,  MASS,  with  coat  of  arms.  Ditto  a  green  long  rectangular  box 
w  hich  was  distributed  by  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston.  The  latter  two  sold  for  $1,610  and  $2,530 
respectively  with  MS-64  and  MS-65  coins  enclosed  at  the  March  8th,  2005  American  Numismatic  Rarities 
auction  in  Baltimore,  MD. 


Examples  of  the  Rare  Distribution  Boxes 


It  was  also  sold  in  a  white  coin  box.  Within,  a  light  tan  velour  interior  and  circular  coin  slot,  accompanying 
small  printed  insert  informing  about  the  coin,  reason  for  striking  and  name  of  its  designer.  The  top  cover  is 
imprinted  in  orange-brown  ink:  “SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND 
PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS,  BY  ITS  GOVERNOR,  HENRY  DEXTER  SHARPE,  ESQ”.  Others  may  exist.  Beware  of  a 
gold  colored  box  with  a  sailing  ship  on  the  box  top  cover  housing  this  issue.  It  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
to  this  event. 

These  boxes  are  very  rare  and  valuable  today,  and  original  specimens  may  be  valued  in  the  lofty  $500  to 
$700  range!  There  also  exists  a  plaster  model  reverse  of  this  issue,  which  once  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  old 
Mayflower  Coffee  Shop  in  the  Statler  Hilton  in  New  York  City,  NY.  (Remember  their  phone  number  and 
Glen  Miller's  song  the  “Chattanooga  Choo-Choo”  that  touted  the  hotels  phone  number,  “Pennsylvama-6- 
5000”?)  Such  was  purchased  by  Stanley  Apfelbaum,  owner  of  First  Coin  Investors  (FCI)  as  a  gift  to 
Walter  Breen  for  $700. 
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Future  Potential  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Half  Dollars 


Population  Figures 


Date 

Service 

EF 

40 

All 

58 

\1S 

60 

MS 

62 

MS 

63 

MS 

64 

MS 

65 

MS 

66 

MS 

67 

MS 

68 

MS 

69 

1920 

NGC 

0 

9 

1 

32 

551 

1862 

936 

149 

13 

0 

0 

1920 

PCGS 

2 

93 

19 

410 

1336 

1668 

850 

294 

31 

0 

0 

1920 

Combined 

2 

102 

20 

442 

1887 

3530 

1276 

443 

44 

0 

0 

Date 

Service 

EF 

40 

AU 

58 

MS 

60 

MS 

62 

MS 

63 

MS 

64 

MS 

65 

MS 

66 

MS 

67 

MS 

68 

MS 

69 

1921 

NGC 

0 

9 

1 

32 

138 

762 

647 

137 

17 

0 

0 

1921 

PCGS 

0 

1  1 

7 

132 

447 

910 

625 

242 

19 

0 

0 

192! 

Combined 

0 

20 

3 

164 

585 

1672 

1272 

379 

36 

0 

0 

In  circulated  condition,  the  1920  Pilgrim  is  not  difficult  to  locate.  Little  price  spread  exists  between  grades 
EF-AU  and  MS-63  condition.  Think  MS-64  plus.  Strong  chance  of  average  future  gain  does  exist.  Acquire 
for  the  joy  of  collecting.  Pass  on  the  dull,  dark  and  questionable  offering.  Past  dollar  variation  between  MS- 
64  and  MS-65  coinage  during  the  May  1989  peak  was  a  huge  $1800!  It  will  be  difficult  for  such 
happenings  to  be  repeated.  Census  can  be  deleted  by  25%  to  29%.  Good  possibilities  exist  for  pieces 
grading  MS-64  plus. 

In  strict  MS-65  condition,  this  issue  is  somewhat  undervalued  at  current  levels.  Pass  on  the  un-eye 
appealing  silver  disk.  Price  spread  between  the  MS-65  and  MS-66  ratings  during  the  last  high  was  an 
enormous  $4,000!  History  will  repeat  itself,  but  not  as  strongly.  I  would  reduce  population  figures  between 
20%  and  27%.  Good  to  very  good  future  potential  now  exists. 

Our  1920  Pilgrim,  strictly  graded  MS-66,  should  be  an  addition  to  one's  collection.  Pass  on  the  unattractive 
offering.  Excellent  future  potential. 

The  1921  Pilgrim  which  introduced  me  to  U.S.  commemorative  coinage  is  somewhat  undervalued  in  EF- 
AU  condition,  as  well  as  in  the  MS-60  through  MS-67  ratings.  Future  potential  ranges  from  average  in 
grades  EF-AU  through  MS-62  and  to  very  good  in  grades  MS-63  and  MS-64. 

Suggest  passing  on  the  dull,  dark  and  debatable  offering.  Dollar  variation  between  MS-64  and  MS-65 
coinage  was  a  big  $2,100!  History  will  repeat,  but  in  a  milder  way.  I  w'ould  lower  census  by  26%  and  33%. 
Very  good  possibilities  for  the  MS-64  plus  half  dollar. 

In  strict  MS-65  condition,  this  1921  creation  is  under  valued  at  current  levels.  Reject  the  unattractive  silver 
disk.  Past  spread  between  MS-65  and  MS-66  ratings  during  the  last  peak  was  a  massive  $4,300.  History 
will  repeat  itself,  but  not  as  strongly.  I  would  lower  population  count  by  20%  to  25%. 

Very  good  to  excellent  future  potential  for  the  grade.  Die-clashed  1921  Pilgrims  displaying  the  blob  in  front 
of  Bradford’s  nose  are  seldom  seen  in  MS-65  or  better  condition!  A  future  sleeper.  Flave  sold  for  up  to  20% 
more  than  regular  issue. 

This  creation,  grading  MS-66  is  a  fantastic  way  to  enhance  one's  collection.  Definitely  undervalued  Pass 
on  the  dull,  dark  and  questionable  coin.  Excellent  future  potential.  As  noted,  both  creations  are  quite  rare  in 
the  loftier  MS-67  rating  and  are  highly  recommended. 

Please  remember  that  price  variations  especially  in  grades  MS-65  and  loftier  depends  upon  the  coin's  make 
up.  That  entails  strength  of  strike,  the  intensity  of  its  sheen  or  luster  for  an  issue,  possible  genuine  colored 
toning  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  the  attractiveness  and  brilliance  of  the  said,  the  location  of  surface 
negatives  such  as  marks,  digs,  scratches,  hairlines,  surface  detractions  such  as  an  ugly  spot(s)  and  the 
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overall  beautv  ot  the  coin  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  to  this  equation.  Then,  let  me  mention  the  scenario 
when  in  the  buver(s)  mind,  the  coin  is  under  graded  as  seen  in  an  auction  or  a  presented  encapsulation  lie 
or  she  will  pav  way  over  the  current  levels  for  it.  Success  for  the  latter  is  not  always  the  case.  Have  also 
observed  a  tew  dealers  encouraging  clients  to  bid  or  bid  for  them  at  auction  for  a  coin  a  that  is  not  worth 
multiples  ov  er  current  bid  levels.  Presented  are  most  of  the  reasons  accounting  for  huge  price  spreads  for 
several  ot  the  same  coins  auctioned  one  after  the  other  at  an  auction  session  or  examining  an  issue’s  price 
history. 


NU-MIS-TAKES  by  FRANK  WASK 


Why  we  need  our  members: 

Q:  Who  provides  material  for  The  Commemorative  Traill 
A:  Everyone,  plus  reprints  from  the  past. 

Q:  If  no  one  sends  material  for  the  publication,  what  happens? 
A:  We  publish  worthy  information  from  the  past. 

Q:  Has  everything  been  printed  about  U.S.  Commemoratives? 

A:  No' 
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%  AN  INSIDE  VIEW 


of 

Collecting  Commemoratives 


Sprint 


by  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH) 


Part  I 


The  following  commentary  is  to  appear  serially  in  The  Rare  Coin  Review,  published  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  The  Commemorative  Trail  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  print  it  in  advance.  The  author  has 
been  a  rare  coin  dealer  since  1953,  and  is  a  well  known  numismatic  figure.  His  book.  Commemorative  Coins  of 
the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia ,  was  published  in  1992. 

®  1994,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894. 


Introduction 


One  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  our  business  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commemorative  coins,  particularly  the  silver  issues  and  those  of  the  so-called 
“classic"  era  from  1892  through  1954.  More  so  than  any  other  American  series,  the  designs  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  and  pay  tribute  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  saints  to  scoundrels,  from 
the  important  to  the  trivial.  As  such  they  have  heen  fascinating  to  me  for  a  long  time. 

Indeed,  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  in  the  1950s.  one  of  my  first  collections  was  a  type  set  of 
commemorative  half  dollars,  containing  one  each  of  the  48  design  types  minted  from  1892  through  1954, 
in  Uncirculated  grade  (no  one  used  the  term  “Mint  State"  for  silver  coins  back  then).  Had  I  wanted  to, 
I  could  have  ordered  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  from  the  issuing  commission,  but  as  I  was  interested 
in  only  types,  not  in  rare  varieties,  I  didn't  do  so. 

Recently,  Helen  Carmody,  president  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins,  asked  me 
to  write  an  article  for  'The  Commemorative  Trail. 

On  the  same  day  I  heard  from  Helen,  I  talked  at  length  with  a  gentleman  from  Southern 
California  who  was  beginning  his  interest  in  numismatics.  He  found  the  commemorative  series  to  be 
fascinating,  but  didn’t  know  where  to  begin.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  wide  array  of  price  lists,  market 
quotations,  and  investment  advisory  notices,  but,  apparently,  the  more  he  read,  the  more  befuddled  he 
became. 

“Really,  I  want  to  be  a  collector  of  these,”  he  said.  “However,  everything  can't  be  a  best  buy, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  reconcile  'bid'  and  'ask'  prices  with  'Trends'  prices,  listings  in  the  Guide  Book, 
and  other  information.  Help!" 

With  this  in  mind,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  useful  exercise  to  take  the  enumeration  of 
commemoratives  as  given  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins ,  in  order  alphabetically,  and  give  some 
observations  that  might  benefit  someone  about  to  make  a  purchase.  In  addition  to  the  48  different  designs 
of  half  dollars  in  the  classic  era,  there  are  two  other  silver  coins— the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar— which  I  will  discuss  as  well. 

While  much  could  be  said  about  the  history,  romance,  and  background  of  each  issue,  the  present 
article  concentrates  on  what  to  look  for  if  you  are  a  prospective  purchaser,  together  with  things  that  I, 
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as  a  dealer  on  the  inside  track  of  the  commemorative  market  for  many  years,  have  observed. 

What  Grades  Should  I  Buy? 

hirst,  a  few  observations  on  grade  vs.  quality: 

For  my  money,  I  would  cherrypick  a  brilliant  piece  or  one  with  light  iridescent  toning.  Avoid 
coins  with  hairlines,  with  yellow  blotches,  or  with  unsightly  toning.  Particularly  tricky  are  pieces  with 
dark  or  deep  toning  which  have  been  certified  at  high  grades.  If  you  ask  me.  I’d  rather  have  a  lustrous, 
bright  MS-63  than  a  deeply  toned  certified  MS-66  for  the  same  price! 

This  brings  to  mind  a  caveat  which  will  be  useful  throughout  the  present  article.  Among  certified 
coins,  quite  a  few  pieces— actually,  for  some  issues  the  majority— are  deeply  toned  pieces  which  are  not 
particularly  attractive.  I  suggest  that  these  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  are  in  grades  such  as  MS-65,  MS- 
66,  MS-67,  or  even  higher.  The  truth  is  that  with  deep  toning,  no  one  knows  what  the  grade  really  is. 
It  could  mean  that  one  of  those  dandy  “MS-67"  coins,  if  dipped,  would  reveal  a  surface  with  rubbing, 
and  might  really  be  only  AU.  Save  yourself  all  of  this  aggravation,  and  don’t  bother  with  such  pieces. 

Further,  the  market  price  on  what  David  Hall  calls  “ga-ga”  grades  is  anything  but  certain.  In 
general,  most  of  the  demand  for  commemoratives  above  MS-65  comes  from  investors,  not  from 
collectors,  and  as  a  class  investors  are  a  fickle  lot. 

While  I  am  at  it.  let  me  mention  population  reports.  If  a  particular  commemorative  is  listed  in 
the  population  report  as  being  just  1  of  3  certified  as  MS-67,  for  example,  and  priced  accordingly,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  next  year  or  the  year  after,  there  will  be  4  or  5  certified  at  this  level,  and 
perhaps  10  years  from  now,  a  dozen  or  more.  In  other  words,  numbers  in  population  reports  never 
become  lower,  and  nearly  always  become  higher.  If  you  are  a  knowledgeable  numismatist  familiar  with 
the  market,  you  probably  know  this.  However,  a  popular  aspect  of  investment  sales  is  to  trade  on  low- 
population  reports  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  very  dangerous.  In  the  Rare  Coin  Review  98,  issued 
by  our  firm,  I  dwelt  upon  this  at  length,  quoting  Bruce  Amspacher  on  the  subject.  Misinterpreted, 
population  reports  can  be  very  dangerous  to  your  financial  health! 

If  you  want  to  check  to  see  if  a  coin  has  hairlines,  turn  it  carefully  at  an  angle  to  the  light  (an 
incandescent  bulb  two  or  three  feet  away  is  excellent,  I  have  found).  If  hairlines  are  present,  they  will 
show  up.  Of  course,  the  reason  why  some  commemoratives  are  graded,  for  example,  MS-63  instead  of 
MS-65,  is  that  they  do  have  some  hairlines.  (1  credit  Bill  Fivaz  with  publicizing  this  technique,  which 
he  has  demonstrated  numerous  times  at  seminars  he  has  given.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  now  in  1994,  the  commemorative  market  is,  in  some  areas, 
priced  much  lower  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago.  If  a  given  commemorative  coin  in  a  given  grade  was 
worth  buying  for,  say  $1,000,  five  years  ago,  shouldn't  it  be  twice  as  desirable  today  for  the  current 
market  price  of  just  $5009  I  think  so.  I  believe  the  commemorative  market  today  offers  some  really 
fantastic  opportunities  for  the  careful  buyer. 

The  above  said,  let's  progress  in  a  cheery,  enthusiastic  manner  through  the  commemorative 

series! 


1893  ISABELLA  QUARTER  DOLLAR 

As  these  were  sold  for  $1  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893— the  same 
price  as  charged  for  the  larger  Columbian  half  dollars— sales  were  slow,  and  eventually  just  24,214  were 
distributed,  many  of  them  in  quantity  after  the  exposition  closed. 

When  encountered,  the  typical  Isabella  quarter  is  apt  to  be  in  Mint  State.  I  don't  ever  recall  seeing 
a  well-worn  one.  Most  pieces  are  well  struck  and  very  lustrous.  Select  a  brilliant,  frosty  coin.  Avoid 
deeply  toned  pieces. 

This  will  be  an  easy  coin  to  find. 


1921  ALABAMA  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  comes  in  two  varieties,  with  and  without  2x2  in  the  obverse  field.  Both  varieties  were 
rather  casually  struck  and  carelessly  handled  at  the  Mint,  and  during  distribution.  In  addition,  quite  a 
tew  were  sold  to  the  public  (and  were  carelessly  handled  afterward). 

Today,  examples  are  often  seen  in  grades  from  EF  through  MS-60,  usually  with  signs  of 
cleaning. 

I  consider  MS-63  and  MS-64  coins  to  be  good  values  in  today’s  market,  but  only  if  they  have 
lustrous  fields  and  are  attractive  to  the  eye  (“aesthetic  appeal"  it  is  called).  These  are  in  the  distinct 
minority,  and  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  to  look  through  10  or  20  before  finding  one  that  you  like 
I  am  not  discussing  sharpness  of  strike  here,  just  general  appearance. 

With  regard  to  sharpness,  virtually  all  are  lightly  struck  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  and  reverse; 
this  comes  with  the  territory.  What  you  want  is  a  lustrous,  frosty  piece  with  brilliant  fields  or  light 
toning,  with  nice  aesthetic  appeal. 

Certification  doesn't  mean  a  great  deal,  as  I  have  seen  “MS-65”  coins  that  are  not  as  nice  as 
“MS-63"  or  “MS-64”  coins.  Think  for  yourself.  The  Alabama  half  dollar  of  either  type  will  be  one  of 
the  toughies  in  your  set— one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  truly  choice  condition. 

1936  ALBANY  CHARTER  HALF  DOLLAR 

In  contrast  to  the  Alabama,  the  1936  Albany,  New  York  Charter  half  dollar  is  nearly  always 
found  in  Mint  State,  and  often  with  nice  surfaces.  Cherrypicking  is  advised,  as  it  is  for  nearly  all  issues. 

In  general,  if  the  flank  of  the  beaver  appears  frosty  and  without  hairlines,  the  rest  of  the  coin  will 
be  nice  too  (hut  you  will  want  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  coin  just  to  be  sure).  Of  course,  if  you  are 
buying  a  coin  in  the  MS-60  to  MS-63  range,  expect  some  lines  on  this  part  of  the  beaver’s  anatomy. 

Buying  a  nice  one  of  these  will  present  no  difficulty. 

1937  ANTIETAM  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  was  sold  nearly  entirely  to  collectors,  with  the  result  that  most  known  specimens  are 
in  Mint  State.  The  design  of  the  coin  is  such  that  the  surfaces  are  somewhat  irregular,  concealing  minor 
lines  and  marks.  Accordingly,  the  typical  Antietam  half  dollar  is  apt  to  be  in  higher  grades  such  as  MS- 
63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65,  and  quite  nice  in  appearance. 

Numerous  pieces  have  light  hairlines,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  “Bill  Fivaz  method"  discussed 
above.  Typically,  these  consist  of  lines  all  running  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  someone  took  the  coin 
and  wiped  it  with  a  silver-polishing  cloth.  Perhaps  this  was  done  to  some  of  them  before  they  were  sold 
to  the  original  buyers,  or  perhaps  there  is  some  explanation.  Anyway,  hairlines  seem  to  be  more 
prevalent  on  this  issue  than  any  other  of  its  era. 

1935-1939  ARKANSAS  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

These  half  dollars  will  be  the  nemesis  of  anyone  who  wants  really  top  quality,  simply  because 
they  weren’t  made  that  way.  The  typical  Arkansas  half  dollar,  particularly  of  the  earlier  years,  is  apt  to 
have  a  fair  amount  of  marks  on  the  obverse  and  to  be  of  generally  dull  appearance. 

Toward  the  end  of  their  production,  particularly  with  the  low-mintage  1939  issue,  the  situation 
improved  somewhat.  One  leading  rare  coin  dealer  made  a  public  statement  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
seen  even  a  single  Arkansas  half  dollar  of  any  kind  which  he  would  call  MS-65.  This  judgment  might 
be  a  bit  harsh,  as  grading  standards  are  often  adjusted  to  meet  what  might  be  available  and  what  is 
practical,  and  today  numerous  MS-65  coins  have  been  certified.  However,  it  certainly  is  fair  to  say  that 
aesthetically  pleasing  MS-65  coins  are  quite  rare,  but  with  some  searching  they  are  available.  For  my 
money,  I  would  just  as  soon  buy  a  low-mintage  1938  or  1939  Arkansas  half  dollar  from  one  of  the  three 
mints,  coins  which  are  rarities  and  which  usually  come  in  nicer  condition  than  the  earlier  years.  All 
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things  considered,  I  think  it  is  more  enjoyable  to  own  a  low-mintage  coin  than  a  high-mintage  one. 

1936-S  BAY  BRIDGE  HALF  DOLLAR 

1  h is  issue  occurs  with  a  satiny,  matte-like  design  which  serves  to  protect  the  surface.  The  result 
is  that  most  known  coins  are  in  middle  to  high  degrees  of  Mint  State.  Contact  marks,  when  seen,  are 
apt  to  he  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bear  on  the  obverse. 

The  reverse  design  is  so  complex  that  a  coin  could  probably  be  put  through  a  rock  tumbler  for 
a  halt  hour  and  still  look  “Choice  Uncirculated!” 

This  particular  issue,  made  in  large  numbers,  will  be  a  snap  to  acquire.  Pick  a  lustrous  and 
bright  one,  or  a  lightly  toned  example,  and  that's  it— not  a  great  deal  of  cherrypicking  effort  needed. 

1934-1938  BOONE  BICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  Boone  series  from  1934  through  1938  changes  its  appearance  somewhat,  so  far  as  surfaces 
are  concerned,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  general,  those  of  the  earlier  years  such  as  1934  and 
1935  are  apt  to  be  much  more  frosty  than  those  of  1937  and  1938,  which  have  a  satiny  appearance. 
Some  examples  of  1937  are  prooflike. 

There  are  enough  Boone  half  dollars  around  that  getting  one  for  a  type  set  will  present  no 
problem  at  all.  Look  for  contact  marks  on  the  cheek,  neck,  and  collar  of  Daniel  Boone;  and  if  that  part 
is  clear,  then  chances  are  good  that  the  rest  of  the  coin  will  be  satisfactory  as  well.  Once  again,  choose 
a  piece  with  eye  appeal. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  series  the  mintages  get  paltry,  and  it  might  be  enjoyable  to  pick  something 
like  a  1938.  1938-D.  or  1938-S  even  if  you  want  just  one  to  illustrate  the  design  type.  These  aren't 
exactly  inexpensive,  but  considering  their  rarity,  they  are  bargains. 

Two  of  the  most  famous  coins  in  the  commemorative  series  are  the  1935-D  and  1935-S  with  small 
”1934"  on  the  reverse,  with  just  2.000  of  each  distributed— the  lowest  mintage  in  the  entire  series. 
Whenever  I  sell  one  of  these,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  they  are  hundreds  of  times  rarer  than  modern 
commemorative  issues.  Low  mintage  figures  have  always  been  attractive,  and  it’s  a  mystery  to  me  why 
some  of  the  Boone  half  dollars  are  so  cheap.  In  time,  this  probably  will  change. 

1936  BRIDGEPORT  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  normally  seen  in  Mint  State,  with  MS-62  or  MS-63  being  about  typical.  Look  for 
contact  marks  on  the  cheek  of  P.T.  Barnum  on  the  obverse  and,  especially,  on  the  broad  right  wing  of 
the  eagle  on  the  reverse.  Finding  a  nice  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65  coin  will  not  be  difficult. 

1925-S  CALIFORNIA  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  HALF  DOLLAR 

A  few  Mint  State  pieces  came  out  on  the  market  a  few  years  ago  from  a  source  that  had  been  kept 
intact  since  1925,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  buy  a  few.  As  far  as  I  know,  most  if  not  all  of  these 
are  dispersed  by  now. 

In  general,  this  is  a  tough  issue,  one  that  is  hard  to  find  choice.  Virtually  all  show  contact  marks 
on  the  Bank  of  the  grizzly  bear  on  the  reverse.  Surfaces  vary  from  frosty  to  somewhat  prooflike. 
Cherrypicking  will  definitely  be  required  to  find  a  nice  one.  Choice  MS-63,  MS-64,  and  MS-65  pieces 
represent  obtainable  goals,  depending  on  your  budget;  but,  as  noted,  some  effort  will  be  needed. 

In  cases  such  as  this  in  which  cherrypicking  is  advised,  it  is  especially  important  to  ignore 
published  “bid”  and  “ask”  prices,  for,  in  general,  these  are  trading  prices  for  the  worst  possible 
condition— the  dregs  which  neither  you  nor  I  would  really  want  to  own.  In  my  opinion,  a  really  choice 
piece  of  a  tough  issue  such  as  the  1925-S  California  would  be  a  better  buy  at  double  the  “bid"  price  than 
an  ugly  coin  in  the  same  technical  grade  at  half  the  “bid”  price.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I  would  want  to 
own  an  ugly  coin  for  any  amount  of  money. 
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1951-1954  CARVER-WASHINGTON  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  minted  from  1951  through  1954  are  somewhat  of  a 
numismatic  enigma.  They  were  struck  in  fairly  shallow  relief,  and  once  minted,  were  handled  carelessly. 
As  a  result,  most  show  contact  marks,  particularly  at  the  center  of  the  obverse,  but  also  typically  at  the 
center  of  the  reverse.  Finding  a  brilliant,  lustrous  piece  that  is  truly  choice  will  be  difficult  to  do. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  certified  in  higher  grades  (above  MS-65)  are  toned  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  cannot  tell  what  the  grade  really  is,  and  any  friction  is  cleverly  masked  by  the  toning! 
That  said,  and  with  due  respect  paid  to  the  fact  that  grading  services  are  a  bit  lenient  when  it  comes  to 
halt  dollars  of  this  type,  you  can  proceed  to  acquire  one  or  more  for  your  collection.  However,  don't 
expect  a  certified  MS-65  Carver-Washington  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  a  certified  MS-65  Boone  halt 
dollar.  If  there  is  such  a  term  as  flexible  grading  standards,  it  applies  here  (and  a  few  other 
commemorative  series  as  well,  I  might  add). 

The  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  were  not  particularly  popular  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  and 
a  number  of  pieces  are  much  scarcer  today  than  the  mintages  indicate.  Where  they  all  went,  I  don't 
know.  However,  I  do  know  that  sets  of  various  issues  in  desirable  grades  such  as  MS-63,  MS-64,  and 
MS-65  are  absurdly  cheap.  If  I  had  all  the  money  in  the  world  and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  1  would 
enjoy  trying  to  put  together,  say,  one  thousand  complete  collections  of  Carver-Washington  half  dollars. 
However,  I  doubt  if  a  lifetime  of  100  years  would  be  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  task. 

1936  CINCINNATI  HALF  DOLLARS 

Produced  at  three  mints  in  limited  quantities,  the  Cincinnati,  “A  Musical  Center  of  America," 
issues  were  sold  entirely  to  collectors— none  to  the  public— with  the  result  that  most  are  preserved  in 
collector’s  hands  today.  Handling  at  the  mints  was  careless,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  show  contact 
marks  on  the  cheek  of  Stephen  Foster. 

Some  selectivity  is  suggested  when  acquiring  this  issue,  but  it's  not  like  the  1921  Alabama  where 
you  may  have  to  look  through  a  couple  dozen  pieces  in  order  to  find  one  that  is  just  right.  Chances  are 
good  that  if  you  are  seeking  an  MS-63,  you'll  find  one  fairly  quickly.  MS-64  coins  are  tougher,  and  MS- 
658  without  many  marks  are  even  harder  yet.  Once  again,  buy  brilliant,  lustrous  coins.  Quite  a  few  of 
these  are  toned  in  unattractive  yellow  hues. 

1936  CLEVELAND  HALF  DOLLAR 

Minted  in  large  quantities,  this  issue  is  plentiful  today,  and  will  be  a  snap  to  acquire— no 
difficulty.  Just  pick  one  that  you  like. 

1936  COLUMBIA  HALF  DOLLARS 

Produced  at  three  mints,  this  issue  is  readily  available  today.  Most  are  of  decent  quality,  showing 
friction,  when  seen,  on  the  breasts  of  the  lady  standing  on  the  obverse,  and,  less  obviously  on  the 
palmetto  leaves  on  the  reverse. 

Finding  one  coin,  two,  or  a  complete  set  of  three  will  be  fairly  easy. 

1892-1893  COLUMBIAN  HALF  DOLLARS 

These  are  the  most  plentiful  of  the  early  commemorative  half  dollars,  and  because  of  their  sheer 
quantity,  buying  a  Mint  State  coin  will  not  be  difficult.  However,  finding  one  that  is  attractive,  not 
cleaned,  and  with  a  combination  of  brilliant  lustre  and  pleasing  light  toning  is  not  easy. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  A  few  months  ago,  a  leading  dealer  acquired  600  certified 
Columbian  half  dollars,  all  Mint  State,  and  a  nice  mixture  of  the  1892-1893  dates.  I  told  him  I  might 
be  interested  in  buying  the  entire  lot.  Knowing  that  I  am  a  bit  picky  when  it  comes  to  quality,  he  told 
me  that  there  were  only  five  coins  that  would  meet  “my"  qualifications.  I  was  a  bit  skeptical,  and  asked 


to  see  some  of  the  rejects,  and  was  shown  a  bunch  of  coins  that  for  the  most  part,  were  darkly  toned, 
were  spotted,  or  had  other  problems.  The  previous  owner  was  a  bottom -feeder,  sought  to  stretch  his 
purchase  dollars,  and  the  quality  showed  it.  Ugly!  Ugly!  Ugly! 

Although  I  am  a  dealer,  and  I  cannot  say  this  in  an  unbiased  manner  as  I  earn  my  living  selling 
coins.  1  believe  that  few  will  quarrel  with  this  statement:  No  one  ever  put  together  a  choice  collection 
of  coins  in  any  series  by  buying  “bargains.”  Quality  costs.  But,  quality  is  worth  it.  And,  quality  does 
not  necessarily  mean  high  technical  grade.  A  hand-picked  set  of  MS-63  commemoratives  can  be  more 
desirable  aesthetically  than  a  non-selected  set  of  MS-65  coins. 

Back  to  the  subject  of  Columbian  half  dollars,  you  may  have  to  do  a  bit  of  looking  to  find  one 
that  is  just  right,  but  the  total  population  is  sufficiently  large  that  sooner  or  later  you'll  find  just  what  you 
need  The  first  commemorative  coin  1  ever  owned— my  grandfather,  Chester  A.  Garratt,  gave  it  to  me 
when  I  was  a  kid— was  a  well-worn  1893  Columbian  half  dollar,  which,  unfortunately  (in  retrospect),  I 
traded.  I  suppose  today  it  would  be  worth  more  to  me  than  the  finest  Mint  State  65! 

1935  CONNECTICUT  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  falls  in  the  twilight  zone;  it  is  neither  common  nor  rare  in  choice  condition.  Most 
known  specimens  are  in  Mint  State,  but  most  have  contact  marks  on  the  eagle's  wing.  Finding  a  nice 
MS-63,  MS-64,  or  MS-65  will  take  some  doing,  with  perhaps  1  coin  in  3  or  4  suiting  the  “fussy”  buyer. 
Still,  there  are  enough  around  that  it  will  not  pose  a  problem. 

1936  DELAWARE  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  normally  seen  in  high  grades,  and  there  are  more  MS-64  and  MS-65  coins  around 
than  there  are  pieces  graded  MS-60  or  less.  Contact  marks,  when  seen,  are  apt  to  be  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  and,  especially,  on  the  sails  of  the  ship  on  the  reverse.  This  piece  has  always  been  one  of  my 
favorites,  as  it  bears  the  date  1936,  was  minted  in  1937,  and  observes  an  anniversary  held  in  1938. 
Actually,  it  is  not  unique  in  this  respect,  for  the  1936-dated  Battle  of  Gettysburg  half  dollar  had  exactly 
the  same  situation. 

Among  the  basic  48  different  commemorative  silver  half-dollar  designs  of  the  classic  period,  the 
1936  Delaware  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  to  find.  Look  through  4  or  5,  and  the  chances  are  that  2  or  3 
will  be  satisfactory,  including  among  certified  coins. 

1936  ELGIN  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  half  dollar  is  notable  for  its  remarkable  surface,  a  matte-like  satin  finish,  not  at  all  like  the 
frosty  lustre  seen  on  most  pieces.  This  is  due  to  the  finish  of  the  dies,  which  must  have  been  “pickled" 
or  sandblasted. 

Interestingly,  the  Pioneer  Memorial  statue,  which  this  half  dollar  was  issued  to  finance,  still 
hasn't  been  built!  When  I  wrote  my  book  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete 
Encyclopedia ,  I  had  a  nice  visit  and  several  nice  communications  with  Gloria  Rovelstad,  widow  of  the 
designer  of  the  coin.  I  have  always  wanted  to  do  a  special  promotion  or  special  offer  on  Elgin  half 
dollars,  and  have  instructed  Mark  Borckardt  and  Ray  Merena  to  join  me  in  buying  all  the  nice  ones  we 
can  find.  My  thought  is  that  if  we  can  accumulate  200  or  300  of  them,  we  could  put  out  a  little  brochure 
or  otherwise  emphasize  their  romantic  nature,  something  which  is  not  necessarily  economically  feasible 
to  do  when  we  just  have  a  few.  However,  every  time  we  buy  10  coins,  we  seem  to  sell  9,  so  as  of  this 
writing,  our  stock  isn’t  very  impressive! 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  learning  about  commemoratives,  a  good  way  for  him 
or  her  to  get  started  would  be  to  buy  a  1936  Elgin  half  dollar,  readily  available  in  today's  market,  and 
to  give  him  or  her  a  bunch  of  literature  to  read  about  it— you  have  my  permission  to  Xerox  the  pages 
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from  my  Encyclopedia  if  you  wish  to.  Chances  are  that  this  will  spark  an  interest  that  will  lead  to  a 
desire  to  acquire  the  rest  of  the  series. 

When  seen,  a  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar  is  apt  to  be  in  Mint  State,  w  ith  MS-63  and  MS-64 
being  typical  grades.  MS-65s  are  a  bit  scarcer.  I  have  seen  some  MS-66  and  MS-67  coins  which,  to  my 
eye,  don't  seem  to  be  particularly  different  from  others  graded  as  MS-65,  but  there  are  exceptions.  In 
any  event,  if  I  were  recommending  to  a  family  member  as  to  what  grade  to  buy,  I  would  opt  for  MS-63 
and  MS-64,  or  even  MS-65,  as  I  think  they  are  good  values.  Some  slight  cherrypicking  will  be  needed 
to  find  a  nice  piece,  but  probably  two  out  of  three  are  decent. 

1936  GETTYSBURG  HALF  DOLLAR 

This  issue  is  closely  related  to  the  1936  Delaware  inasmuch  as  it  bears  the  date  1936,  and  was 
minted  in  1937  for  an  anniversary  occurring  in  1938.  Nearly  all  were  sold  to  collectors,  with  the  results 
that  most  survive  in  Mint  State  today. 

When  friction  is  seen,  it  shows  up  first  on  the  high  parts  of  the  shields  on  the  reverse.  Typical 
grade  for  a  Gettysburg  half  dollar  is  MS-62  or  MS-63.  MS-64  coins  are  scarcer,  and  a  really  nice  MS-65 
is  a  bit  on  the  rare  side  (relatively  speaking).  Cherrypicking  is  definitely  advised,  with  the  first  step 
being  to  take  a  coin  and  turn  it  carefully  in  the  light,  observing  the  higher  areas  of  the  shields  on  the 
reverse,  to  see  what  you  can  find. 


1922  GRANT  HALF  DOLLARS 

This  issue  exists  with  and  without  obverse  star,  the  former  being  much  scarcer  and,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  undervalued  of  all  varieties. 

Although  4,256  of  the  With-Star  variety  were  distributed,  enough  have  become  lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen  that  pieces  are  even  harder  to  find  than  the  low  mintage  would  suggest.  Added  to  that  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  in  rather  “scruffy"  grades  from  AU-58  to  MS-62,  and  are  not  particularly 
attractive.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  Grant  With  Star,  some  intense  cherrypicking  is  needed.  I  like  the 
grades  MS-63  and  MS-64.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  an  MS-65,  but  just  be  sure  that  it  is  nicer  than  a 
typical  MS-64,  or  else  you  are  wasting  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Certification  is  quite  erratic  for  both  the  rare  With-Star  and  the  common  Without-Star  issues,  and 
if  you  don't  believe  me,  just  go  to  a  convention,  gather  together  a  dozen  1922  Grant  half  dollars  (the  No- 
Star  variety  will  suffice  for  the  illustration),  put  a  piece  of  tape  or  a  sticker  over  the  certification  number, 
and  pass  them  around  to  dealer  or  collector  friends  and  ask  them  to  guess  the  grades.  It's  dollars  to 
donuts  that  they  won't  come  close. 

The  No-Star  variety  was  made  in  larger  quantities,  but  like  the  With-Star  issue,  is  typically  seen 
rather  “scruffy."  This  lack  of  appeal  is  due  to  two  reasons,  neither  one  of  which  you  can  do  much  about. 
First,  the  surface  of  the  dies,  particularly  the  obverse,  were  finished  roughly,  with  an  emery  cloth  or  a 
file,  with  the  result  that  the  dies  had  many  recessed  lines  in  them,  which  on  the  finished  coin  are  in  the 
form  of  tiny  raised  ridges,  visible  under  high  powered  magnification.  The  usual  1922  Grant  half  dollar 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  cleaned  with  sand!  However,  the  culprit  is  the  die  itself. 

Further,  striking  is  nearly  always  indistinct  on  the  high  parts  of  the  coin,  particularly  on  President 
Grant’s  head.  As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  give  you  a  headache,  most  pieces  are  dull,  spotted,  or 
unattractively  toned. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  you  will  find  that  cherrypicking  a  1922  Grant  half  dollar  of  either  variety 
will  be  a  major  task.  If  you  have  to  pay  considerably  over  market  price  to  get  a  choice  one,  go  for  it. 
I  know  we  pay  over  market  when  we  buy  them  for  stock,  are  always  happy  to  get  them,  and  have  never 
had  very  many  on  hand  at  one  time. 

One  thing  to  beware  of  is  phony  stars  added  to  1922  “plain”  half  dollars;  the  certification  services 
guarantee  the  authenticity  of  their  products,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  this  is  a  good  safeguard. 
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It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Grant  halt  dollar  is  the  only  design  which  was  also  used  on  a 
commemorative  coin  of  another  denomination,  the  1922  Grant  gold  dollar 

1928  HAWAIIAN  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

From  the  standpoint  of  design  types,  the  1928  Hawaiian  is  the  toughest  of  all  commemorative 
coins.  Just  10,008  were  minted,  the  odd  8  being  reserved  for  the  Assay  Commission,  leaving  a 
distribution  of  10,000.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  were  sold  to  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
relatively  few  going  into  the  hands  of  collectors.  Accordingly,  over  the  years  many  became  lost,  strayed, 
or  have  otherwise  disappeared.  Today,  examples  are  very  difficult  to  acquire  in  grades  MS-63  and 
above. 

The  typical  coin  has  a  somewhat  satiny  surface  (not  fully  frosty),  as  made,  sometimes  with  an 
element  of  “brightness”  or  mirrorlike  sheen,  particularly  on  the  reverse.  Contact  marks  abound  and  are 
first  seen  on  the  high  spots  of  the  obverse.  For  some  reason,  quite  a  few  pieces  have  yellow  toning  or 
spotting,  not  particularly  attractive. 

Most  pieces  grade  from  AU-55  to  MS-61  or  MS-62,  and  often  show  signs  of  polishing  or 
cleaning.  A  good  goal  to  strive  for  is  MS-63  or  MS-64,  cherrypicked  for  quality,  with  brilliant  surfaces 
or  with  attractive  light  toning.  Stay  away  from  deeply  toned  or  spotted  pieces,  of  which  there  are  many. 

True  MS-65s  are  quite  rare,  but  the  catch  is  to  be  sure  that  you  don't  pay  an  MS-65  price  for  a 
coin  which  is  not  particularly  better  than  MS-64.  Certified  grades  are  apt  to  vary  widely.  Be  very 
selective,  and  you'll  be  happy.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you  had  to  view  10  pieces  to  find  1  that  is 
just  right.  Accordingly,  you  probably  will  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  quality;  but  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case  for  scarcer  issues  in  numismatics,  it  will  be  worth  it. 

No  account  of  the  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  would  be  complete  without  mentioning 
on  January  23,  1986,  our  firm  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  auctioning  a  hoard  of  137  pieces  consigned 
to  us  by  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  the  original  distributor.  A  long-ago  theft  and  an  unknown  culprit  caused 
this.  To  explain:  In  1928,  the  president  of  the  bank  sought  to  offer  employees  a  chance  to  buy  coins 
for  less  than  the  $2  price  charged  to  the  public.  He  put  a  coin  out  on  display  and  took  orders.  However, 
someone  swiped  the  sample  coin,  causing  the  bargain  offer  to  be  canceled.  The  remaining  137  coins 
were  put  in  the  bank's  vault,  not  to  surface  until  decades  later! 

The  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  “big  three”  among  design  types,  with  the  other  two 
being  the  1935  Hudson  and  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail.  Of  the  three,  the  Hawaiian  is,  by  far,  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain  in  grades  of  MS-63  or  finer,  and  is  also  the  hardest  to  find  with  aesthetic  appeal. 

1935  HUDSON  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

With  a  distribution  of  just  10,000  pieces,  the  1935  Hudson  joins  the  1928  Hawaiian  and  1935  Old 
Spanish  Trail  as  one  of  the  harder-to-find  issues  among  major  design  types.  The  design  of  the  Hudson 
pieces  was  such  that  most  show  contact  marks  at  the  higher  part  of  the  coin,  including  the  center  of  the 
ship  on  one  side  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  allegorical  figure  of  Neptune  on  the  other.  The 
typically  encountered  coin  is  apt  to  be  MS-62  or  MS-63,  somewhat  lustrous  except  at  the  center. 

This  coin  has  a  very  interesting  history,  inasmuch  as  after  the  powers  that  be  in  the  New'  York 
State  tow  n  of  Hudson  committed  themselves  to  buy  10,000  commemorative  half  dollars  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  they  felt  uneasy;  and  when  a  coin  dealer  came  and  offered  to  buy  virtually  the  entire 
quantity,  they  gratefully  accepted!  The  result  is  what  you  might  expect;  By  the  time  that  the  original 
issue  date  came  around,  the  distributor  had  very  few  on  hand!  The  coin  dealer,  meanwhile,  went 
screaming  as  he  controlled  the  market  and  could  do  whatever  he  pleased.  The  price  of  the  Hudson 
jumped  immediately.  From  this  somewhat  shaky  beginning,  the  issue  became  widely  distributed,  and 
today  examples  are  scarce. 

If  you  elect  to  buy  MS-64  or  MS-65  coins,  choose  wisely,  as  certification  sometimes  does  not 
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mean  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  seen  MS-65  pieces  with  no  finer  quality  than  MS-64  or  MS-63  examples. 
Cherrypicking  is  definitely  advised! 

1924  HUGUENOT-WALLOON  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

If  you  had  asked  me  about  this  coin  20  or  30  years  ago,  I  would  have  given  the  offhand  comment 
that  Choice  Uncirculated  (as  noted,  the  term  “Mint  State”  was  not  used  for  half  dollars  back  then)  pieces 
were  easy  to  obtain.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  put  this  in  print  somewhere  in  a  Coin  World  column.  Anthony 
Swiatek,  commemorative  specialist,  called  me  on  this;  and  at  first  I  disputed  him,  then  checked  into  the 
matter,  and  today  as  the  present  words  are  being  written,  agree  with  him  that  this  issue  is  tougher  than 
!  had  realized  earlier. 

Although  142.080  were  distributed  of  this  variety,  many  were  simply  put  into  circulation  at  face 
value,  and  others  were  handled  carelessly  by  the  public.  Today,  the  vast  majority  of  the  pieces  either 
are  dull,  have  unsatisfactory  toning,  or  are  in  lower  grades.  Finding  a  brilliant,  lustrous  piece  (light 
toning  is  certainly  acceptable)  is  a  great  challenge.  Probably  not  1  in  10  coins  would  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  connoisseur.  Particularly  dangerous,  in  my  opinion,  are  pieces  toned  brow  n,  brow  nish 
yellow,  or  yellow,  and  certified  at  grades  such  as  MS-64  and  MS-65.  In  truth,  such  coins  could  well 
have  friction  or  wear  on  them,  but  this  is  masked  by  the  toning.  My  recommendation  is  that  you  stay 
clear  of  such  things. 

The  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half  dollar  will  require  quite  a  bit  of  searching  to  find 
a  nice  one.  Don't  be  shy  about  paying  a  premium  above  market  price  if  quality  is  in  the  offing. 

1918  ILLINOIS  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  1918  Illinois  half  dollar  was  fairly  widely  distributed,  although  a  few  scattered  hoards  hung 
around  the  market  for  a  time.  Today,  most  pieces  seen  have  a  generous  quantity  of  bagmarks  on  the 
obverse;  but  the  reverse,  with  its  very  attractive  and  ornate  design,  serves  to  protect  the  field  against  such 
abuse,  and  is  usually  nicer.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  obverse  to  be  graded,  say,  MS-60  and  the 
reverse  to  be  graded  MS-63.  However,  certified  coins  are  graded  by  the  obverse  only,  thus  giving  you 
a  “bonus”  in  reverse  condition! 

In  addition  to  watching  out  for  bagmarks  (which  certainly  are  to  be  expected  in  the  lower  grades 
by  the  way),  check  for  friction  on  the  Lincoln  portrait.  Seek  a  lustrous,  quality  piece.  This  will  requir 
some  looking,  as  several  may  have  to  be  inspected  before  one  is  just  right. 

The  reverse  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar  has  my  vote  for  the  finest  work  that  engrave 
John  R.  S innock  ever  did  on  a  legal  tender  coin.  It  has  a  classic  aspect,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  th 
illustrious  era  of  silver  patterns  of  the  late  1870s,  although  not  copying  any  earlier  motif.  If  you  stud 
the  reverse  of  this  coin,  you  will  find  the  motto  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY  NATIONAL  UNION,  whi 
might  be  good  for  a  quiz  at  a  coin  club,  asking,  for  example,  w'hat  United  States  legal  tender  coin  f 
the  word  SOVEREIGNTY  on  it? 


In  Conclusion 

Thus  ends  Part  I  of  my  study  of  the  “classic  era”  of  silver  commemorative  coinage,  which  b 
in  1892  and  ended  in  1954.  The  next  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  will  conclude  this  comme 
of  the  48  different  half-dollar  design  types  plus  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  dollar  and  the  1900  Laf; 
dollar,  a  total  of  144  coins  if  date  and  mintmark  and  other  varieties  are  included. 


MODEL  T 


SUSCC  member  Steven  Bieda  reports  that  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  for 
a  commemorative  dollar  honoring  the  Model  T  and  centennial  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
assembly  line  saw  interesting  action  on  October  1  and  2  with  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  to  secure  co-sponsors.  As  part  of  this  effort,  members  of  a  Virginia  based  Model 
T  club  brought  an  actual  Model  T  and  parked  it  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  visit  was 
reported  in  the  October  3,  2007  issue  of  Roll  Call,  a  Capitol  Hill  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  the  visit,  Bieda  announced  the  launch  of  a  Model  T  coin  website,  it  can  be 
viewed  at  www.modeltcoin.org. 

Steven  Bieda  had  previously  initiated  legislation  for  the  2004  Thomas  Edison 
Commemorative,  and  designed  the  reverse  of  the  1992  Olympic  Half  Dollar,  and  had  a 
deciding  role  in  the  selection  of  the  2004  Michigan  State  Quarter  design.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  SUSCC  for  over  ten  years  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  ANA. 
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AtMfZf  for  th&  California  Quarter 

Livermore,  California 


A  newly  married  man  asked  his  wife,  "Would  you  have  married  me  if  my 
father  had  not  left  me  a  fortune  in  slabbed  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins?"  © 

"Honey,"  the  woman  replied  sweetly,  "I'd  have  married  you,  no  matter  who 
left  you  a  fortune  in  slabbed  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins."  © 
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I'HE  DANIEL  BOONE  BICENTENNIAL  HALF 

DOLLARS 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  hair  in  back  of  and  directh  above  Daniel  Boone's  ear  and  on  the  cheek  bone 
Reverse:  Wear  will  first  be  observed  on  the  shoulder  of  Chief  Black  Fish. 


1  HE  BRIDGEPORT  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  cheek  bone  of  P.  T.  Barmini. 

Reverse  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  eagle’s  wing  in  the  area  noted. 


LHE  CALIFORNIA  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  HALF  DOLLAR 


Obverst 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  folds  of  t fie  miner's  shirt  sleeve  and  shoulder. 


Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  grizzly  bear’s  shoulder,  and  in  the  area  noted  on  Ins  leg. 


THE  CINCINNATI  HALF  DOLLARS 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  lor  wear  on  the  hair  in  the  area  of  Stephen  Foster’s  temple  and  on  the  cheek  bone  . 


Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  female's  left  bust. 


THE  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLARS 


Olrverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  tor  wear  on  the  hair  in  the  area  covering  Governor  Bradford's  ear,  and  on  his  cheek  bone. 
Reverse:  Wear  will  he  apparent  on  the  crow's  tiest,  on  the  stern  (rear  ot  the  ship)  and  on  the  rim. 


THE  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  TERCENTENARY 

HALL  DOLLARS 


Obxierse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Indian. 

Reverse  Wear  will  be  apparent  in  the  (enter  of  the  anchor  of  Hope.  Mishandling  marks  will  be  plentiful  in  this 
area  on  main  specimens  Should  such  be  present  on  the  obverse  high  point  of  wear,  vour  coin  is  almost 
urn  ir(  ulated. 
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I  HE  ROANOKE  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH— VIRGINIA 

DARE  HALE  DOLLAR 


Ofrverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  the  brim  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  hat. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  first  be  apparent  on  Virginia  Dare’s  head  and  upper  left  arm. 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  (CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION)  HALF  DOLLARS 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse:  Look  for  wear  on  Minerva's  knees.  However,  this  area  may  possess  some  fine  scratches  due  to 
handling  and  cannot  be  considered  wear.  Full  mint  luster,  if  present,  will  make  your  evaluation  easier. 

Reverse:  Wear  will  be  apparent  on  the  top  right  edge  of  the  California  Tower.  Unlortunateh .  most  of  the 
1936-Denver  issue  was  flatly  struck  in  this  area,  as  well  as  the  area  one-third  the  way  downwards  with  the 
design  beginning  to  appear  just  slightly  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  “  1"  in  the  date  1936.  Simple  make  sure 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  surface  in  this  area  when  examining  the  coin.  Should  these 
criss-cross  friction  lines  be  present  on  this  issue’s  high  points  of  wear — even  if  flatlv  struck — the  coin  is  almost 
uncirculated. 
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Money  Mailer  Direct  Response,  LLC,  Savannah,  GA 
prints  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

Are  You  Moving? 

Please  send  us  your  new  address. 


SUSCC  Mailing  Address: 

Gary  Beedon 

P.O.  Box  2335 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 

E-mail: 

beedon(Q)earthlink.net 

Telephone: 

(714)  963-6138 

Web  site: 

http: //www.  suscconline.  orq 

i 
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Membership  Application 

Society  for  LJ.S.  Commemorative  Coins 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC),  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society. 

Membership  runs  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  of  each  year. 

Annual  Dues:  $20.00  per  adult  and  $10.00  per  Junior  (Age  17  and  under). 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  and  Zip  Code 
Daytime  Telephone  Number 
Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  and  Membership  Number  of  Sponsor  (optional) 

Birth  Date  (Junior  Members) 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  (Junior  Members) 


Enclose  dues  with  your  application  (copy  ok)  and  send  to: 

SUSCC,  P.O.  Box  2335,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


